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PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS. 



General Meeting, held in the Tholsel Rooms, Kilkenny, on 
Wednesday, September 19th (by adjournment from the 5th), 
1865, 

Rev. James Mease, A. M., in the Chair. 

Present, the following members : — 

A. Denroche, Esq. James Poe, Esq. 

Rev. James Graves, Hon. Sec. John Potter, Jun., Esq. 

W. L. Hackett, Esq., Barrister- J. G. A. Prim, Hon. Sec. 

at-Law. James G. Robertson, Esq., 
John James, Esq., L.R.C.S.I. Architect. 

The following new members were elected : — 

Charles C. Babington, Esq., M. A., Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Edward Golding, Esq., J. P., Gowran Castle ; 
Gustavus A. NichoUs, Esq., Reading, Pennsylvania, United States ; 
John O'Donovan, Esq., LL.D., M.R.I.A., 36, Upper Buckingham- 
street, Dublin ; Hodder Westropp, Esq., Rookhurst, Monkstown, 
county of Cork ; and Thomas D. Smith, Esq., 22, Bailey's New- 
street, Waterford : proposed by the Rev. James Graves. 

S. C. Hall, Esq., F.S.A., 4, Lancaster-place, London; and A. 
Henry Rhind, Esq., F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Sibster House, near 
Wick, N.B. : proposed by Richard Hitchcock, Esq. 

The Rev. Mark O'Farrell, P.P., Ferbane, Kilbeggan; and 
Francis Mooney, Esq., Doon, Ferbane : proposed by the Rev. J. 
Frazer, A. B. 

William Gray, Esq., Architect, Clonmel ; and David Coleman, 
Esq., Tipperary: proposed by W. L. Hackett, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

The Mechanics' Institute, Dublin : proposed by Mr. John 
O'Daly. 

The Rev. George Vance, Skibbereen : proposed by Edward 
Fitzgerald, Esq., Local Secretary, Youghal. 
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A letter was read from Mr. Rhind, suggesting that much good 
might be done if the Society were to address the land-owners of the 
south-east of Ireland, urging on them to use their influence for the 
preservation of all objects of antiquity, each on his own property, as 
the Society of Antiquaries had done in Scotland, at his suggestion. 

A letter was read from the Archdeacon of Leighlin, the Hon. 
and Venerable Henry S. Stopford, inviting the Society to send a 
deputation to inspect the antiquities of his parish and neighbourhood, 
including the ruins of an abbey, a castle, two antique crosses, and 
other ancient remains. 

The following presentations were received, and thanks ordered 
to be given to the donors :— 

By Edward H. Paget, Esq.: " The Monumental Effigies and 
Tombs in Elford Church, Staffordshire, with a Memoir and Pedi- 
gree of the Lords of Elford, by Edward Richardson, Sculptor." 

By the Archasological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland: 
their " Journal," No. 46. 

By Robert MacAdam, Esq. : " The Ulster Journal of Archaeo- 
logy," No. II. 

By the Cambrian Archaeological Association : " Archseologia 
Cambrensis," July, 1855. 

By the Publisher : " The Cambrian Journal," June, 1855. 

By the Cambridge Antiquarian Society : their " Proceedings," 
No. 6. 

By the Author, A. Henry Rhind, Esq., F.S.A. Lond. and 
Scot. : " British Antiquities ; their Present Treatment and their 
Real Claims." 

By the Publisher : « The Builder," Nos. 648 to 658, inclusive. 

By the Saint Patrick's Society for the Study of Ecclesiology: 
their " Proceedings," parts 1 and 2. 

By the Rev. F. G. Lee, and others : several pamphlets. 

By Edward H. Paget, Esq. : nineteen exquisitely finished rub- 
bings from English monumental brasses, several of them emblazoned 
with colours to represent the enamel in the originals ; and 111 Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Roman coins. These donations will form a valuable 
addition to the Museum, already so much enriched by previous con- 
tributions from the same gentleman. 

By R. Sainthill, Esq., Cork : a beautifully executed medal, from 
the Royal Mint, bearing his own bust, and on the reverse an emble- 
matic device bearing on the science of numismatics, to which Mr. 
Sainthill is a distinguished ornament. 

By James G. Robertson, Esq. : impressions of a bronze seal of 
the O'Neills, found in the ruins of Benburb Castle, and of the silver 
signet ring of Turlogh Lynagh O'Neill ; both bearing the device of 
the red hand. 
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By Mr. E. SutclifFe : a curious bras8 Masonic seal, of the seven- 
teenth century. 

By the Bev. Dr. Spratt, Dublin : two ancient clay tobacco 
pipes, found along with a human skull in digging near St. Andrew's 
Church, Dublin. The pipes are of the most ancient form of those 
popularly ascribed to the Danes, and yet one of them is inscribed on 
the base with the maker's name, John Hvnt, and the other with 
the initials I. H. 

By Mr. H. R. Bice, Abbeydorney, Tralee : an ancient Turkish 
coin, dug up at Scutari by a pensioner, named Jeremiah Crane, who 
was afterwards disabled at Inkermann. 

By B. Hitchcock, Esq. : an example of the primitive s'tone 
griddle still used for baking bread in the mountainous parts of Kerry. 
Mr. Hitchcock accompanied the donation by the following observa- 
tions : — 

" I send you a primitive and rude culinary utensil, found on the side of 
a mountain on the townland of Tonavane, above Blennerville, in the county 
of Kerry. It is a circular flat stone, about one foot in diameter, and an 
inch in thickness, with a portion projecting from one side, as if it had served 
the purpose of a handle, but some of which now appears to Lave been bro- 
ken oiF. This shape seems to have been produced by the natural form of 
the stone, aided by a little dressing at the edges. The stone was evidently 
used as a griddle, being placed either on the top of the fire, or on the hearth 
with coals of fire under it. It at once reminded me of the Fenian custom 
of heating stones for cooking purposes. I send this simple instrument as 
an addition to our Museum — not on account of its intrinsic worth, but as 
an existing evidence of how long some of the most interesting patriarchal 
usages of our forefathers linger amongst us." 

By the Bev. Constantine Cosgrave, Keash, Ballymote : an Irish 
groat of Henry VIII. 

By W. R. Blackett, Esq., Ballyne : an impression from the 
copper matrix of an oval ecclesiastical seal, found about 1749, in 
Norfolk, and now in the possession of Captain Bayley, B. N., of 
Southwold, Suffolk. The seal was rather rudely executed, and ex- 
hibited, beneath a canopy, a bishop with crosier in hand, in the act 
of giving the benediction ; round the margin was the following in- 
scription, in old English characters : sitjilluitt octauiani ptimatig j)tfijr. 
nie. This was, most probably, the seal of Octavian de Palatio, a 
Florentine, who was Archbishop of Armagh from 1480 to 1513. 

By the Bev. F. G. Lee, Sunningwell Bectory, Abingdon : six 
impressions from ancient seals ; amongst them a very fine one from 
the original silver matrix of the seal of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Mr. Hitchcock sent for exhibition three silver coins, of the kind 
termed by Mr. Lindsay and Dr. Petrie, bracteate, and presented for 
the Society's Journal an engraving of the most remarkable. One 
was struck in the usual way, with two dies, the obverse bearing a 
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rude representation of a helmeted head — reverse, a cross ; another 
bore only the cross, stamped through from one side ; the third, a 
somewhat different and more rare variety, has been engraved, from 
a drawing made by Aquilla Smith, Esq., M. D. Mr. Hitchcock 
also presented a base shilling of Charles II., and contributed a list 
of " finds" of coins in Ireland, in which the coins exhibited were 
mentioned. The paper was as follows : — 

" About eighteen months ago Mr. Carruthers contributed to our Jour- 
nal some interesting notices of coin ' finds' in Ireland, which are printed 
at pp. 61-4 of the present volume. I beg to remind the members of the 
importance of a complete and systematic collection of such notices in some 
work like the ' Transactions of the Kilkenny Archseological Society,' where 
they would be readily accessible to the numismatic student. I regret that 
I have no ' record' of coins discovered in Ireland ; but I am convinced that 
such a work, carefully compiled, would form a valuable addition to our 
archseological knowledge. The few notices which I now send, chiefly for 
the purpose of keeping the subject before the Society, are for the most part 
taken from my scrap-books, and given as far as possible in the order of 
discovery. I hope that other members will continue to enrich our pages 
with similar notices, as well authenticated as can be, and hereafter it will 
be easy to arrange the whole systematically. 

" About twelve years ago, a large number of Saxon coins were found 
at Derrykeighan, in the county of Antrim ; they included coins of Egbert, 
Alfred, &c. ; but many of them were sold to hawkers, and so are lost. — . 
See ' Numismatic Chronicle,' vol. vi. 

" I have already placed on record in our pages a brief account of the 
discovery of a number of silver coins of Henry VIII. in a remote part of 
Kerry, in January, 1847. — See vol. i. p. 495. Three of these are in my 
possession. They are in good preservation. 

" In August, 1848, I found in the inner chamber of a rath at Gorta- 
curraun, near Dingle, a brass shilling of James II., in pretty good preser- 
vation. 

" In September, 1849, a ' navvy,' employed on the works for the im- 
provement of the Newry Canal, raised on his spade, at one lift, a piece of 
earth containing no less than nine gold coins of Charles II. and James II., 
dating from 1679 to 1688, and almost as perfect as when coined. The 
coins were sold to jewellers in Newry for a sovereign each. 

"In February, 1851, the Eev. B. Dickson, F. T. C. D., gave me five old 
coins, which had been recently found in the town of Howth, viz. a shilling 
of Elizabeth, 1573; a small coin of the same Queen, 1601; a coin of 
Charles II., 1675 (?); a half-penny of William and Mary, 1694; and a 
Manx coin, 1733 (?). 

" In September, 1852, 1 received from a coast-guard a ' St. Patrick's 
penny,' which had been found sometime before, at a depth of about six 
feet below the surface in one of the sand-banks on the shore of Smerwick 
Harbour, in the county of Kerry. I exhibited this coin at our Meeting of 
March, 1853. — (' Transactions,' vol. ii. p. 354.) It is in fine preservation. 

" About two years ago, while some workmen were engaged throwing 
down an old house, the property of James Maclean, Esq., of Sandymount, 
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near Eichhill, in the county of Armagh, they found a number of ancient 
silver and copper coins of various sizes, one of which was somewhat larger 
than our five shilling piece. From the legends and devices, they are said 
to have belonged to Holland. Similar coins are frequently found in the 
neighbourhood of Eichhill. Mr. Maclean, who has kindly sent me one of the 
coins (a base shilling of Charles II. of England), which, though not a very 
perfect specimen, I beg to present for our Museum, informs me that there 
were over sixty found, some much larger than the present example, and 
' containing silver to make them equal in value to a dollar.' 

"Towards the close of 1854, a large number (nearly three ounces in 
weight) of rare old coins were dug up by workmen at Scrabo Hill, in the 
county of Down. Mr. Patton, of Newtownards, who purchased the whole, 
has kindly given me three of the coins, and the particulars of the disco- 
very. The workmen were removing a cam from a field on the east side of 
the hill, and when near the bottom they came on a very large stone, placed 
on a circle of smaller stones, which, when removed, the coins, together with 
the bones of a man of gigantic size, were exposed to view. The bones 
appeared to have been partly burned.^ The earn, from time immemorial, 
was known by the name of the ' giant's grave.' An ancient pipe, with 
short shank, and rather smaller than our present smoking pipes, was found 
in the immediate vicinity of the earn ; and on the top of the hill may be 
seen the remains of some old forts. I send the three coins for the inspec- 
tion of the Meeting. They appear to be of the class 
termed 'bracteate,' engravings of some of which may 
be seen in Dr. Petrie's work on the Eound Towers.* 
The annexed accurate engraving represents the most 
remarkable of the three, it having been struck from 
a single die, the impression appearing reversed on the 
other side of the coin, and exhibiting a double cross. 
This coin weighs nine grains. A full account of the 
opening of the cam on Scrabo Hill would be very ac- 
ceptable to archaeologists.' 

"In January, 1855, about one hundred silver coins of Edwakd I. were 
discovered atPortrush, having been brought up by one blow of the pickaxe. 
They bore various legends and devices, and about eighty of them became the 
property of Mr. James Gilmour, Coleraine. 

"In June, 1855, a silver coin of the reign of Edward I. was dug from 
a garden in Summer Hill, Nenagh. 

"A number of silver coins of David of Scotland and HeneyVI. of Eng- 
land were dug out of a bog in the county of DonegaL They must have 
been deposited at a comparatively modern date, as coins of Elizabeth, the 
Charleses, Jameses, and William and Mart, were found along with them. 




' Without intending to affect Mr. 
Patton's statement, I may remark, that 
human bones, when thus found, are al- 
most always said to be of huge dimen- 
sions. Perhaps this curious fact may be 
explained by reference to our 'Trans- 
actions,' vol. i. p. 15. The calcined ap- 
pearance of the bones may have arisen, 



as it often does, from their extreme age. 

* See also p. 180, ante. 

3 A fuU and interesting account of the 
opening of the earn, and of the disco- 
veries made therein, with engravings 
of ten varieties of the coins, has since 
appeared in the "Ulster Journal of 
Archaeology," vol. iii. pp. 315-21. 
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^' Over one hundred gold coins, in excellent preservation, were disco- 
vered at Ballintogher, in the county of Sligo, by some persons who were 
digging up the roots of an old tree. The coins were of several reigns, 
Charles II., William and Mary, Anne, and the First Geoege, and were 
doubtless placed at the foot of the tree for safety in some time of dis- 
turbance. 

" A small brown lacquered jar, containing about 500 silver coins, was 
discovered by some labourers who were digging on the site of the new 
market, nearly opposite the Ordnance Barracks, Limerick. Amongst the 
pieces were dollars of the French, Spanish, and Austrian empires. One 
of Louis XIV., dated 1670, is in capital preservation; another was an 
Albert and Elizabeth, dated 1619.'" 

Mr. Robertson concurred in Mr. Hitchcock's remarks ; and ob- 
served that Mr. Lindsay, in his " Coinage of Ireland," had given a 
list of finds up to a certain period, and probably still kept a record 
for future publication. 

Mr. Edward B. Taylor, Gowran, communicated the following 
account of a coimty of Kilkenny find : — 

" As Patrick Hanlon, a labourer, working in a cottage garden behind 
one of Lady Dover's cottages, on the Castle Ellis road, near Gowran, about 
the first week in June last, was deep-trenching potatoes, the spade struck 
a wooden box which was quite rotten. It broke to pieces, and the coins 
which it had contained were lifted in spades-full. The place is the pro- 
perty of Lord Clifden, but it was a field formerly belonging to the Corpo- 
ration of Gowran. There are said to have been about five hundred coins 
found, but I only saw fifty. The portion of the find submitted to me 
consisted of twenty-six coins of Elizabeth, viz. twelve shillings not bearing 
any date, and fourteen six-pences bearing the dates 1561, 1563, 1565, 1569, 
1571, 1575, 1581, 1587, 1592, and 1602; thirteen coins of James I., nine 
shillings undated, and four six-pences bearing the dates 1603, 1604, 1605, 
and 1611; nine shillings of Charles I., exhibiting four varieties, but without 
date ; and two Spanish dollars ; in all, fifty. The date afforded by the coin- 
age of Charles I. would point to the troubled period of the Great Rebellion 
as the time when the treasure was buried." 

Mr. Graves said, that Mr. J. Richardson Smith, w^ho had al- 
ready communicated to the Society the results of his explorations 
in the ancient Pagan cemetery on Ballon Hill, county of Carlow 
(see vol. ii. pp. 295-303), had sent a short journal of further pro- 
ceedings. The result of his labours was not so rich in fictile ves- 
sels as on former occasions, but he (Mr. Graves) considered the 
discovery of an unburned and decapitated human skeleton a very 
curious fact. This interment would point to a still earlier period 
than that indicated by the burned remains and fictile vessels for- 
merly turned up. Mr. Smith's commimication was as follows : — 

1 Can this be the same discovery as the bottom of p. 62 ? But he gives 
that mentioned by Mr. Carruthers at "Kilkenny" as the locality — Eds. 
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"July 21st, 1855. Commenced digging on the south side of the rsth, 
on the top of the hill ; found only dark soil and pieces of charcoal. 

" 23rd and 24th. Continued at the same place ; then changed to the west 
side; found pits, small pieces of burnt bones; much charcoal in the pits. 

"26th. Went near the top of the hill; tried many places; generally 
found the rock close beneath the sod ; at last found a spot with deeper 
soil; there were relics of fires, large quantities of charcoal, pieces of burnt 
bone, and fragments of urns of three patterns ; dug the place out, that is, 
to the part where the rock came close to the surface. 

"28th. Tried many places; at last found a pit which seemed filled 
with charcoal ; examined it completely ; found two pieces of pottery of 
the same description as the urns formerly found. 

" 30th. Dug about ten yards from the masonry at the top of the hill ; 
on the sod being removed, found a place which seemed filled in with small 
pieces of granite ; sinking deeper, the man turned up with the spade a 
piece of bone, apparently not burned ; had the stones picked out, and the 
soil scraped away carefully, and uncovered a skeleton, lying east and west, 
the feet towards the east. The body was laid on the rock and covered 
with granite sand, with small stones near the surface ; it had been interred 
without the head, the shoulder joints coming close to an upright quarry- 
stone; the collar bones were in their places, and unbroken; the body was 
stretched out; found a cut, upwards, on the left thigh bone. It coming 
on to rain heavily in the afternoon, removed many of the bones; they were 
in a very fragile state, so I had a quantity of gelatine dissolved, and steeped 
them in it, and, on drying, found them quite hard. They are preserved at 
Ballykealy House, with the urns found on former occasions. 

"31st, and two following days, tried on each side of the place where 
the skeleton was found, but discovered little to interest. 

" The bones preserved are of a full size, while those found under the 
large stone on the hill, in 1853, are under the average size. I was told 
this by surgeons who have examined them. 

"Although surrounded by pieces of burnt bones, there had clearly been 
no cremation. The thigh bone with the cut is well preserved; there is a 
small root or fibre grown in the place where the bone was splintered. It 
seems singular, there being an up-cut in the inside of the left thigh ; it 
must have been done by a very sharp weapon, whether an axe or sword." 

The Rev. George H. Reade communicated the following account 
of the principal antiquities of his parish : — 

"Inniskeenisasmallvillagein the barony of Farney, county of Monaghan, 
eight miles west of Dundalk, and contains many remains of antiquity of 
various epochs. The river Fane formerly divided here, and meeting again 
lower down, thus made Innis Keene, called by some, ' pleasing island ;' but, 
as it was used as a burial-ground, may mean the island of keening or 
mourning. 

"There is a large and very perfect moat or earn, composed of large 
stones, and covered with earth, containing very probably a chamber and 
passages like Dowth ; a large quantity of treasure is reported to have been 
discovered in it a few years ago, but it is now covered up and planted, and 
the entrance is not known ; a short time since, a man was raising stones on 
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the top with a crowbar, which suddenly disappeared from his grasp, or, as 
he reported, was pulled in from him. The date of this mound belongs to 
the Pagan era. 

" There is also the foundation of a very small church, facing nearly 
S. E. by S., a portion of the cement of which I sent to the Society, formed of 
pounded lime-stone, sea-sand, shells, and charcoal, with a great proportion of 
lime. We have then theEound Tower, also of the early Christian period, and 
a bawn of some castle of the Norman period, the entrance gate to which 
is still perfect, with a hole running longitudinally through the wall for 
the bar to slide in ; and the inner surface of the arched gateway bearing 
the marks of the osiers of which the centreing was made. Tulachs and 
' giants' graves' of all sizes are very numerous, some having the drain or pas- 
sage lined with flags. Several caves have been discovered also, which were 
once inhabited, having passages and chambers lined with flags. The raths 
or Danish forts are very many, and in one instance, at least, there is a 
cave covered with large stones, forming a passage or sally-port towards the 
entrance. 

" Of the Round Tower there remain only 42 feet, but it must have 
been one of the highest when perfect, if built in the proportion of six dia- 
meters, as it is 51 feet in circumference four feet from the present surface, 
which has been raised many feet by interments ; it is well and carefully 
built of very large stones, many of them nearly 4 feet long, and some 18 
inches deep ; they are of the hard porphyritic trap, and other stones, of 
igneous origin, abounding in the district, and which are so well exhibited 
in the cuttings of the Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway, alternating with 
the clay slate, in many spots altering the slates by their intense heat, and 
inclined with them at all angles up to the perpendicular. 

" These large and very hard stones have been formed to the curve of 
the Tower by a heavy pick or some such instrument, the deep sharp marks 
of which are distinctly visible at each end of the stone, leaving the centre 
as in nature. The door, which is placed at the height of 14 feet 8 inches 
above the present surface, faces exactly the same point as the small old 
church, S. E. by S. ; none of the original stones of the doorway remain 
except the sill-flag, which is of very large size, passing nearly through the 
entire breadth of the wall; there are two shallow drills out across its 
depth in front, as if to fit a ladder ; its dimensions are 4 feet 6 inches long, 
12 inches thick, and 3 feet 6 inches broad; on the left side of its surface 
there is also a shallow groove or drill cut along its whole breadth, close to 
the jamb of the wall. The thickness of the wall at the height of the door 
is 4 feet, and the inside diameter of the Tower near the bottom is 8 feet 
7 inches, diminishing to 7 feet 6 inches at the top of the second floor. 

" The Tower is divided into three floors by a projection, of the build- 
ing stones, of from 7 to 5 inches; the height of the first floor from the pre- 
sent bottom being 15 feet, and the height of the second floor 12 feet 6 inches 
above that. About thirty years ago there was erected on the top an arch 
for a belfry, a most inappropriate and unsightly appendage ; in order to get 
a firmer foundation for that purpose, about four feet of the original building 
were then taken down; some glass beads of great thickness were found on 
the summit at that time. This belfry I caused to be removed a short 
time since, and have thereby probably saved the further dilapidation of 
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this venerable structure, as the upper part had bulged out considerably 
from the weight of the arch and bell. The whole buUding was originally 
coated with cement both inside and out; a small portion of the outside 
cement remains, of which I will forward a specimen, and it appears to,be of 
a much harder nature than that within : it is composed of lime, sea-sand, 
sea-shells, small quartz pebbles, and also contains charcoal, which would 
go far to identify its age with that of the small church before mentioned, 
a portion of the cement of which I lately forwarded to the Society. One 
of the original stones, and only one, about one-third of the height, is of 
granite, which may have been a portion of a boulder from Slieve Gullion, 
or perhaps from Clermont Cam, about fourteen miles distant, as no granite 
is found in the neighbourhood. To my mind, this white stone, alone amid 
its dark companions, gives evidence of great antiquity, at least that those 
who erected this Tower were the first builders in stone and mortar in this 
locality, who naturally had appropriated the lone boulder of granite, a stone 
so much more easily wrought than the porphyritic whins of the country. 

" About two years since, Mr. Grattan of Belfast was commissioned by 
some of the Ulster archaeologists to examine the ground under the Tower, 
with the view (I believe) of proving it to be a place of Pagan sepulture — 
the monument of some famous Celt of the Druidical times. As that gen- 
tleman is about to publish an account of his discoveries on the subject, in 
this and other towers, I shall only say, that the sexton who was employed 
to dig did find a skeleton, without any flags or coffin, lying in the earth east 
and west, under a thin stratum of mortar; unfortunately, Mr. Grattan was 
not present at the moment, and the skull was broken to pieces, so that 
nothing could be determined from its shape ; the portion of the bones which 
I saw, however, seemed too modern to bring conviction to my mind that 
they had lain there since before the introduction of Christianity, say 1300 
years, without coffin or any other protection from the moist clay around. 
Some years ago, a road contractor made a great hole in the side of this 
Tower to obtain metal for the repairs of the bridge adjoining, but was for- 
tunately prevented doing much mischief by Mr. Norman Steele. The breach 
has been repaired, and a door placed in it. There are no local traditions 
of any value connected with the Tower : the common legend is, that it was 
built in one night by a woman with three aprons-full of stones, an apron- 
full for each story, and that next morning some passers-by deriding her 
work, she leaped from the top into a pool in the river Fane, called ' the 
church pool,' and was drowned. At the foot of the Tower was found a 
very large stone of porphyry, with a hole in the centre large enough to 
thrust the arm through, and was, I believe, once used for superstitious 
purposes ; in more modern times a pole was placed in the hole, up which 
the young country folk used to climb at Easter for some trifling prize. 

" There are no windows whatever in the part remaining of this Tower. 
About two- thirds of the way up, the biiilders seem to have exhausted their 
supply of large stones, and then, after a few courses of inferior materials, 
to have again procured larger and better; a narrow ledge or eave-course at 
the top was placed there at the time of the erection of the belfry arch, 
which iU accords with the lichen-covered stones beneath. On some of the 
stones inside, the trickling of the rain-drops for long years has formed 
small marks not unlike Ogham of a coarse kind. 

3 E 
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" In sinking the foundations of the new church adjoining, last year, 
a small kistvaen, lined with flags, lying nearly S. E. and N. W., was dis- 
covered, and also a bronze pin about 4 inches long, beautifully patinated. 
The tomb of the MacMahons, Captains of Farney, now much dilapidated, 
lies beneath the shadow of this Tower ; it is a stone-roofed tomb or small 
chapel, and appears to be of earlier date than the inscription in front, 
A.D. 1672:— 

THIS CHAPEL WAS BUILT BY AKD 
COL MACMAHON FOR HIMSELF 
AND FAMELLY ANNO DOM. 1672. 

There is a way-side cross close by, erected by the ' MacMahon' also," 

The Rev. Constantine Cosgrave communicated the following 
paper, descriptive of the natural beauties of the Hill of Keash, and 
the legends attaching to its celebrated caves : — 

" The Hill of Keash, situated in the vicinity of Ballymote, county of 
Sligo, seems to me to deserve a larger amount of notice than has hitherto 
been bestowed upon it by topographers. When th» interest which its na- 
tural beauties must awaken in the lover of what is grand in scenery is 
added to that which attaches to all that is romantic in legend, its very un- 
merited neglect must, indeed, be acknowledged as surprising. The fact of 
seeing places unpossessed of a tenth of its interest as regards its historical 
associations, its legendary romance, its scenic beauties, and its natural cu- 
riosities, extolled as so much worthy of the tourist's notice, induces me to 
make an effort to place it in that position amongst our sources of attrac- 
tion to the antiquarian and the traveller which it certainly deserves. 

" Its elevation above the level of the sea is about 1 184 feet. Although 
in some degree detached from a lengthened range of hills connected with 
the celebrated Curlews, it may be considered their culminating point at 
one extremity, as the Curlews themselves are at the other. This connect- 
ing range is divided, in the direction of its length, into several ridges, by 
long, narrow valleys, bounded on either side by perpendicular cliffs, wliich 
inspire the beholder with a feeling of sublime insecurity, on account of 
their dizzy height, and apparently impending fall. In modern times, to the 
most remarkable of them has been assigned the name of Dunavaragh. It 
is well known in history as ' O'Donnell's Pass,' from the fact of that war- 
like race of princes having made it their route when obliged to travel 
southward to enforce payment of their Momonian tribute. 

" The hill itself is about three miles in circumference, and all its sides 
rise so steeply that the plain which forms its summit is of almost equal 
extent with its base. A very remarkable feature about this elevated plain 
is, that it is covered with a peat bog of very unusual depth even at the 
lowest levels. This is again covered with a most luxuriant crop of heath, 
&c., which, although giving it a dreary sameness of aspect, renders it a 
most productive scene of attraction to the sportsman. But the peculiari- 
ties which render Keash pre-eminently worthy of a visit are, the immen- 
sity and number of its caves. Botli its sides and summits are in many 
places reft into majestically yawning cavities, which almost rival, in their 
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labyrinthine intricacies, the famous Cretan curiosity. At one portion of 
its front, in particular, there is a magnificent range of them, whose stu- 
pendous entrances are hollowed from the perpendicular cliffs with a gran- 
deur of eflfect which sets description at defiance. I know of nothing more 
calculated to inspire one with an idea of the extreme nothingness of man's 
works when compared with those of Nature, than a contemplation of these 
wonderful productions of the latter. Only those who have experienced 
the feeling can say to what an extent the artistic decorations of human 
architecture become tame, insignificant, and trivial, in the imagination 
which ig elevated by a sight of their huge dimensions, increased in their 
magnificence of immensity by the very rudeness of their outline. It is a 
traditional belief, that they conduct to a subterranean lake which is sup- 
posed to occupy the interior of the hill. This supposition has been re- 
peatedly re-asserted by those adventurous spirits who have braved the 
dangers of carrying their explorations farther than is usually considered 
prudent, on account of the very impure air to be found at even inconsi- 
derable distances from the entrances. Others, overlooking the physical 
impossibility in the case, and led away by that invariable accompaniment 
of defective information, credulity in the marvellous, are ready to affirm 
that this lake is characterized by the most luxuriant aquatic vegetation ; 
and instances are even recorded of monster and unknown plants having 
been washed through these outlets during the occasional overflowings of 
this imaginary subterranean reservoir. 

" Connected with one of the caverns — called, from the circumstance, 
' Cormac's Cave' — is a singular legend, which would have us believe that 
our well-known monarch of antiquity, Cormac Mac Art, was, in his early 
life, a troglodyte. However incompatible with the real facts of his his- 
tory — and as much more improbable fables have been connected in his- 
torical treatise with his birth and career — it may not be uninteresting to 
give a brief account of the unusually strange and eventful incidents which 
he is represented as having experienced, in his youth, by our modern nar- 
rators of his fictitious history. It is as follows: — 

" After the death of Art, his father, at the battle oi Mucruimhe, A. D. 
195, his mother, being then pregnant of him, was compelled to wander 
through the country in a state of the utmost destitution. During these 
peregrinations — purposeless, so far as destination was concerned — she was 
seized with the pains of childbirth in the immediate vicinity of Keash ; 
and, going to quench her thirst at a well called, to this day, Tubber Cor- 
mac, she found herself unable to proceed further. Night coming on before 
she was relieved, she recollected a dream of hers which was interpreted as 
predictive of the fact, that if her son was born during the hours of dark- 
ness he would become eminent for his deeds at sea ; but if during those of 
light, he was destined to be a ruler by land. Preferring that he should 
be favoured with the latter destiny, she pressed upon a stone, with inten- 
tion of delaying the birth till morning. The voluntary suflFering to which 
she thus exposed herself exhausted her to such a degree that she had 
barely time to guard against the possibility of personation, with regard to 
her ofiFspring, by marking him with a certain mutilation, when she swooned 
away and became insensible. During this interval of insensibility, the 
future monarch was carried off, uninjured, by a wolf, whose den was in 
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the cave alluded to. Here he would appear to have been nurtured and 
forgotten, until his age enabled him to accompany his strange foster- 
mother in her predatory excursions. His appearance, of course, excited a 
desire of becoming more nearly acquainted with him, and many contriv- 
ances for entrapping him were accordingly resorted to. One of these 
having succeeded, his fame spread so as to reach the ears of the King of 
Connaught, who adopted and educated him after he had been recognised 
by his mother, on account of the mutilation before alluded to. After this, 
his bravery, and a variety of fortuitous circumstances, brought him to the 
enjoyment of that regal dignity to which his hereditary claims- entitled 
him.'" 

Mr. E. Fitzgerald, Local Secretary, Youghal, sent the following 
note of a discovery there : — 

" John Burke, the sexton of St. Mary's, Youghal, seeing the great in- 
terest taken in ancient remains, has become quite enthusiastic in his en- 
deavours to make discoveries, and store up odds and ends of antiquated 
grave-stones, &c., and makes, now, no bad attempt at deciphering the Lon- 
gobardic Norman-French legends, in which the old church abounds, at the 
expense even of oft endangering the risibility of some sombre antiquarian 
visitor. However, to John's honour be it said, he has discovered two an- 
cient inscriptions within these four months. One of these is of considerable 
interest, from the position in which it is found, as the stone forms part of 
the foundation of one of the piers in the north transept ; a structure, un- 
doubtedly, of the early part of the thirteenth century, different features 
in this part of the building being even of the Transition-Norman era. 
The inscription is incomplete, being partly covered by the pier ; what can be 
seen runs as follows, the two first letters being supplied: — [IBeiJ'E'' : Bd: 
•Effi'Fm : "aXiWCES : €1® : JWeEiaffll : — that is, God on their souls have 
mercy: the names, being covered with the building, cannot be known. 
The second is a fine stone coffin-lid, but broken into two pieces. It is 
6 feet 10 inches in length, 3 feet 2 inches broad at head, and 2 feet 9 inches 
at foot, with nearly a similar inscription to the other, and in Norman- 
French, as is usual on all stones of the same date. The legend commences 
at the corner of the head, and runs round the margin of the upper surface, 
beginning and ending with a small cross. It is nearly perfect, with the 
exception of the name, which is much defaced. It runs as follows: — 
J^ %1^[_ IV M. • ■ • ] ®[ ■ • ]S® : I®E : 50®^ : '&<& ■ ^3EiW€ 

m.% iw[ . . . ]®i -J-" 

The Rev. James Graves communicated a transcript made from 
an ancient charter preserved in the Evidence Chamber, Kilkenny 
Castle. Like most charters of great antiquity, it was written, fairly 
and distinctly, on a small piece of parchment measuring nearly 

1 The readers of the excellent work by the learned author in saying that the 

of Martin A. O'Brennan, Esq., just Hillof Keashisoneofthemost roman- 

f)ublished, and entitled " Ancient Ire- tic and historically interesting spots in 

and," will see that I am fully borne out Ireland. 
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8 inches squaxe. The seal of Theobald Fitz Walter had been lost, 
but a portion of the label to which it waa attached remained. 
There were two endorsements on the back, in a comparatively 
modem hand : the first — " feodum quinque militum graunted per 
Theobald Walteri, pincernam Hibemie, Gilberto Kentwell in He- 
lyohogerdy;" the second, and more modem, ran somewhat diffe- 
rently — " Kynelfenelgille et [ ] Eliogerty graunted by 
Theobald Pinceraa to Cantwell." This Gilbert de Kentewell was 
the head of the ancient Anglo-Norman house of that name, first 
settled, as one of Theobald Fitz Walter's chief sub-infeudatories, 
on the territory of Ormond, as appears by this charter. The family 
branched, at an early period, into Kilkenny also, where we find 
them settled at Kilfane and Cantwell's Court (see " Transactions," 
vol. ii. pp. 63-70). The charter was as follows : — 

"Sciant presentes et futuri, quod ego Theobaldus Walteri [Walt'j]' 
Pincerna Hibemie concessi et dedi, et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi 
Gileberto de Kentewell pro homagio et servicio suo feodum quinque 
militum cum in bosco turn in piano in Helyohokerdi ;' Scilicet Theodum 
[Theod']^ de Kennelfenelgille per istas divisas usque orientem quantum 
predictum Theodum extendit versus Theodum ubi Castellum de Durles* 
situm est, et ita extendens versus le bernhely' quantum predictum Theodum 
[Theodii] extendit. Et ita de terra Gillissehoduly' versus aquilone quan- 
tum predictum Theodum extendit versus Thenodum [sic] de Korketeni,' 
ita ut plenarie habeat intra predictus divisas feodum quinque militum. 
Tenendum et habendum de me et heredibus meis, illi et heredibus suis, bene 
et in pace, libere et quiete, integre et plenarie et honorifice, in bosco, in 
piano, in pratis, in pascuis, in viis, et semitis, in stagnis, et ripis, in mo- 
lendinis, et piscariis, in moris, et mariscis, et montanis, et tarn in humido, 

1 Theobaldus Walteri Pincerna Hi- viuce. — Spelman, " Gloss.," sub verb. 
hemie. Much has been said (see Carte's Tkeoda. The word is of very unfre- 
" Ormonde," vol. i., Introduction, pp. quent use in Anglo-Norman charters, 
i.-ix.) as to the original name of the and here means the district of the 
first Butler of Ireland : here we have it cin6al, or kindred, of Fenelgille, which 
plainly written, on unquestionable au- seems to have been the name of a dis- 
thority, Theobaldus ^' alteri (i. e. filius trict of Eliogarty adjoining Thurles. 
Walteri), and not Theobaldus Wal- Dr. O'Donovan supposes the correct 
terus, as it is usually given by Carte denomination to be Kinel-Fergaile. 
and others. It is pretty evident that ■* Durles, now Thurles, in Irish Dnp- 
Theobald had no family name, or sir- Xa^.—J. O'D. 

name, and that he was known first of ^ Bemhely, i. e. Bemanhely, now 

all by the addition of his father's name, called the Devil's Bit J. O'D. 

and afterwards by that of his ofBce, ^ Gillissehoduly, i. e. the territory of 

Pincerna, or Butler of Ireland. Gilla-Isa-O'Dooly on the confines of the 

2 Helyohokerdi, the territory of Elio- King's and Queen's Counties. — J. O'D. 

garty in the county of Tipperary ' Korketeni, i. e. Corka-tenni, a terri- 

J. O'Donovan. tory comprising the parish of Temple- 

3 Theodum, from the Saxon word more. See "Annals ofthe Four Masters" 
Theod, meaning a people, tribe, or pro- at the years 1548, 1580, 1600.— J. O'D. 
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quam in sicco, cum Tol, et Theem, et Infongenthef, et cum judicio ignis, 
et aque, et belli, et in omnibus locis, et aliis libertatibus libere terre per- 
tinentibus, per liberum servicium unius militis pro omnibus serviciis con- 
suetudinibus et exactionibus. Et preterea nolo quod non remaneat pro 
uUo dono, quod dedi in predicto Thenodo, quin Gilebertus de Kentewell 
predictus plenarie habeat feodum quinque militum. Hiis Testibus Wil- 
lielmo de Burgo,^ Elia fiP Norman, Mauricio fil' [Mauric'], Almarico de 
Bellofago, J[ ] de Luske, Willielmo [sic], Ricardo de [ ], 

Martino de Blanchvill," Ada de [ ]lesden, Thoma de Kentewell,* 

Huberto Walteri* [Walt'j], et multis aliis." 

The following observationKS were communicated by Mr. William 
Hackett, of Midleton : — 

" As, at your Meeting of 2nd May, an excellent paper by Mr. Hitchcock 
was read on the subject of stone circles, and as a description of a circle at 
Tynrich, in Scotland, was then given, perhaps the following account of 
similar monuments in India may not be deemed out of place at your next 
sitting. In the ' Asiatic Journal,' No. 98, vol. xxv., N. S., will be found a 
minute of the Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, at a meeting held 
6th January, 1838, when a paper was read 'on the Anti-Brahmanical 
Worship of the Hindus in theDekhan,' by Dr. John Stevenson, of Bombay. 

" The author's design was to prove that the Brahmanical religion was 
not the ancient and primitive faith of the people of India, but that a very 
different and more simple form of idolatry preceded it, and still prevails in 

many parts of the Dekhan and other districts of India , Several 

of the gods worshipped by the common people are unknown in Hindu 
mythology, and one of the most decided ante-Brahmanioal forms was that 
termed the worship of Vetal, in the Dekhan, principally in the villages. 
The writer had seen no less than three erections to the honour of this demi- 
god in one small village ; and in a large district of the Mahratta country 
scarcely a village is to be found that does not publicly testify its respect for 
him .... In the Dekhan he is said to be an Avatar of Siva, but the Brah- 
mans will not admit this. The place where Vetal is worshipped is a kind 
of Stone-henge, or enclosure of stones, usually in a circle, varying from 15 
to 40 feet in diameter ; the number of stones generally consisting of twelve, 
or multiples of twelve. The principal figure where the worship of Vetal 
is performed is a rough unhewn stone, having one of its sides facing the 
east. Some of the stones composing the circles had their tops painted red, 
which the writer supposes might indicate the worship of fire; and he also 

^ Willielmo de Burgo. William Fitz probably was the founder of the Kil- 

Adehn de Burgo died 1204. kenny branch of the De Kentewells. 

' Martino de Blanchvill. Probably * Huberto Walteri. This was the 

the founder of the ancient Kilkenny second brother of Theobald: he was 

family of that name, long settled at advanced to the See of Salisbury in 

Claragh. 1180 ; and, as he is not dignified with 

' Thoma de Kentewell. Thomas de that title here, it is probable that the 

Kentewell witnessed the charter granted charter dates between 1177, when Theo- 

by this same Theobald to his town of bald was created Chief Butler of Ire- 

Gowran, in the county of Kilkenny. He land, and the foriner year. 
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supposes that the circle of twelve stones might indicate the signs of the 
zodiac. Vetal is worshipped in sickness, and the offering is generally a 
cock, like that to Esculapius. No priest is required to make the offering, 
the afliicted person acting as his own priest. 

'■'■Note by Dr. John WiUon. — The worship of Vetal is not confined 
to the Dekhan, but prevails in Konkan, Kanara, Gujarat, and Cutch, pro- 
bably in the other provinces . . . this form of religion is anti-Brahmanical, 
if not ante-Brahmanical. 

" Professor Wilson remarked, that he coincided respecting the preva- 
lence of a kind of worship different from Brahmanism in secluded villages. 
Brahmanism was confined principally to the larger towns. In the villages 
few traces are found of Vishnu, Krishna, or any of the other Hindu deities. 
The term Vetal does not imply an individual deity, but is merely a generic 
term for spirits or demons ; the worship of these is termed the worship of 
Vetal. 

" Colonel Briggs said that a religion different from Brahmanism ex- 
isted in the country places about Bombay, but it was merely propitiatory; 
DO gratitude for good received from the deity was expressed ; evil was 
feared and deprecated ; offerings were made to whatever in nature seemed 
to be the cause of evil, — thunder, lightning, snakes, tigers, imaginary- 
demons, &c 

" Although it might be wished that the description of the circles were 
more minute than that here given, yet there can be little doubt that they 
are of the same character as the circles which, in these islands, are termed 
Druidical temples ; and the whole statement may be worth the attention 
of those archseologists who, having ascertained that human remains are 
often found within, and adjacent to, such structures, have adopted an idea 
that they were not originally erected with reference to religious wor- 
ship of any kind. That megalithic monuments containing human re- 
mains, urns, &c., and surrounded by circles, have been found on opening 
mounds, there are numerous instances to prove, yet it may be difficult to 
demonstrate that even these had not been originally constructed for the 
purposes of a worship which had ceased to exist before they were converted 
to sepulchral uses. To cover with earth a circle of 20 feet diameter would 
not involve a great amount of labour. Circles like those of Vetal, though 
probably on a larger scale, are found in Persia, on Mount Ida, on Lebanon, 
and throughout Europe. But we had also circles of a different character, 
one of which still remains in this neighbourhood (Midleton, county of 
Cork), for instance, the circle of Kilacloyne. This has two, and probably 
had three, concentric rings. The inner ring consists of thirteen stones 
close together, leaving only one space of about 4 feet, as if for entrance; 
the diameter of this ring is merely 13 feet, in its centre is a stone 3 feet 
long, 11 feet broad, and l^high. The second ring is 19 feet in diameter, and 
is formed of fifteen stones close together, as in the inner ring, but it would 
appear that seven or eight of the stones have been removed from one seg- 
ment. If there were a third ring, only two stones now remain, but they are 
so placed as to leave little doubt that they formed parts of an outer ring, 
which wotdd have been 25 feet in diameter. The stones, instead of stand- 
ing on end, as in other circles, and detached from each other, are all im- 
bedded horizontally and edgewise. Few of the stones are more than 9 
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inches higher than the level of the soil in which they are laid, and many 
of them are not above that level, being in some instances overgrown with 
grass. Except the centre stone, none are more than 2 feet in length, 1 
foot in thickness, and from 1 foot to 1^ in depth. All the stones are rough 
throughout This miniature circle was at first supposed to be unique, 
but when Mr. Windele came to Inspect it, he pronounced it one of a type 
common in Kerry, and known by the term ' cealluragh' or ' caoluragh." 
At such sites the peasantry of the present day are in the habit of burying 
children who die without having been baptized, but such is not the prac- 
tice in this neighbourhood, and there is no tradition of its having been the 
custom at this circle. Nor have the peasantry any tradition respecting it 
further than that it is the old 'keel' which gives name to the townland of 
Kilacloyne, anciently Cilaghluain. What renders this humble monument 
somewhat worthy of the notice of antiquaries, is the fact that it is erected 
upon one of those ancient Fenian cooking sites alluded to in a paper read 
at your Meeting of 15th March, 1854." 

The following papers were then submitted to the Meeting. 



THE CASTLES OF COEKAGUINY, COUNTY OF KEREY,— No. II. 

BY RICHARD HITCHCOCK. 

Fbrriter's Perhaps none of the Corkaguiny castles are more 

delightfully or romantically situated than Ferriter's. Whether from 
this circumstance, or from the numerous descriptions and legends of 
the castle which I have read and heard, or perhaps both, the place has 
always charmed me. The castle stands at the entrance of a long and 
beautifully green little promontory, from the steep and rockjr end of 
which, washed by the ever restless Atlantic, there is a splendid view 
of the sea, the Blasket Islands, the adjacent and even some of the 
very distant mountains, including St. Brandon's, the Iveragh moun- 
tains, and The M'Gillicuddy's Reeks. A fosse, or ditch, appears 
to have been cut across the promontory, close by the castle, at the 
land side, and another farther out towards the sea. 

The following notices of this castle may not be without some 
interest. " A ruined castle also stands here, called by the Irish 
Castle Sybil, which signifies Elizabeth Castle : it was built by a 
widow of one of the family of Ferriter." — Smith's "Kerry," p. 187. 
In December, 1641, we find Pierce Ferriter of Castle-Sybil, and 
Walter Hussey of Castle-Gregory, associating themselves with 
Florence M'Carthy, of Carrigprehane, who had assumed the title 

> Qtuere—Aie such circles known by the name of ' cealluragh' in Kerry ? — Eds. 



